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ABOUT  FOSTER  CHILDREN 


Suggestions  to  Nurses  and  Social  Workers 
for  Helping  Foster  Parents 


Nurses  and  social  workers  who  supervise  foster 
children  in  boarding  homes  play  an  important  part 
in  the  lives  of  the  foster  child,  the  foster  family, 
and  the  child’s  own  family.  The  greater  the  work¬ 
er’s  understanding  of  family-child  relationships, 
the  more  she  can  help  towards  harmonious  place¬ 
ments.  Special  psychological  problems  likely  to 
arise  during  placement  are  discussed  here,  with 
suggestions  about  ways  in  which  the  worker  can 
help  the  children  and  the  families  in  her  care. 


* 


*  « 


This  pamphlet  is  written  particularly  for  nurses  and 
social  workers.  It  is  not  intended  for  foster  parents. 
A  companion  pamphlet  TO  FOSTER  PARENTS:  THIS 
IS  YOUR  FOSTER  CHILD  is  available  ivhich  can  be 
given  to  parents  by  the  worker.  It  summarizes  briefly 
some  of  the  specific  suggestions  for  parents  ivhich  are 
discussed  more  fully  in  this  pamphlet. 
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Enter:  The  Worker 

When  the  social  worker  or  the  public  health 
nurse  enters  a  foster  home,  there  are  certain  atti¬ 
tudes  she  wants  to  convey  to  the  foster  parents. 
She  wants  them  to  understand  that  she  respects  and 
approves  the  job  they  are  doing,  and  that  she  con¬ 
siders  it  highly  important.  She  wants  them  to  know 
her  as  a  person  of  integrity,  someone  to  be  trusted. 
She  hopes  that  they  will  regard  her  as  a  confidant, 
and  that  they  will  talk  over  with  her  many  of  the 
questions  which  will  inevitably  arise.  She  will  try 
to  help  them  to  make  sound  decisions,  without  im¬ 
posing  her  own,  and  she  will  share  with  them  some 
of  the  experiences  of  others  which  are  likely  to 
make  things  easier  for  them,  and  for  the  children 
in  their  care. 

Because  she  is  accustomed  to  look  below  the  sur¬ 
face  for  the  explanation  of  problems  in  human 
behavior,  she  will  discuss  with  the  foster  parents 
ways  in  which  they  can  do  the  same.  Having  some 
insight  into  the  difficulties  likely  to  arise,  she  will 
try  to  help  all  the  people  concerned  to  understand 
one  another  better.  Some  of  the  points  of  view 
which  she  will  try  to  get  across  are  discussed  in  the 
sections  which  follow. 

All  Children  Have  Emotional  Needs 

All  children  need  love  and  affection.  They  need 
security  in  family  life  and  the  privilege  of  being 
respected  as  a  person.  They  need  fun  and  adven¬ 
ture  and  the  satisfaction  of  personal  achievement. 
And  they  need  the  wise,  friendly  understanding  of 
warm-hearted  adults. 
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Children  are  sensitive.  They  cannot  always  put 
their  feelings  into  words.  Often  they  are  impelled 
to  act  by  feelings  of  which  they  are  not  aware  them¬ 
selves.  They  experience  certain  unhappy  emotions 
— such  as  fear,  jealousy,  resentment,  disappoint¬ 
ment,  frustration — and  these  feelings  sometimes 
cause  them  to  act  in  undesirable  ways.  It  is  these 
feelings  which  must  be  understood  by  adults  who 
wish  to  help  children. 

A  Foster  Child  Has  Special  Needs 

A  foster  child  has  the  same  needs  as  any  other 
child — and  he  is  likely  to  stumble  into  the  same 
difficulties.  Then,  in  addition,  he  has  another  set 
of  needs  and  difficulties  which  are  likely  to  arise 
out  of  the  fact  that  he  is  not  living  in  his  own  home. 

He  needs  to  belong.  The  sense  of  belongingness, 
of  being  wanted,  of  having  a  place  in  the  world, 
has  too  often  been  the  experience  which  a  foster 
child  has  lacked  in  his  earlier  life.  Or  it  may  be 
what  he  now  lacks,  even  though  the  foster  parents 
are  trying  to  give  it  to  him.  It  is  what  he  must  have 
if  he  is  to  have  the  best  chance  to  grow  up  into  a 
mentally  healthy,  happy,  competent  individual. 

“I’m  nobody’s  nothing.”  That  was  the  statement 
of  one  little  four-year-old  in  a  foster  home.  And 
that  is  the  feeling  which  people  who  care  about 
children  want  to  be  sure  does  not  develop  in  the 
children  for  whom  they  are  responsible. 

He  is  likely  to  be  sensitive  about  placement.  Be¬ 
ing  placed  out  arouses  strong  feelings.  It  may 
require  careful  observation  to  discover  just  what 
these  are.  If  the  child  is  particularly  sensitive,  he 
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may  feel  discriminated  against  even  when  there 
seems  to  be  no  reason  for  him  to  feel  that  way.  He 
may  think  that  what  is  happening  to  him,  such  as 
some  little  deprivation  or  some  refusal  or  repri¬ 
mand,  is  because  he  is  a  foster  child.  The  foster 
parents  will  need  to  convince  him  not  only  that  life 
sometimes  says  “no”  to  every  one  of  us,  but,  also — 
more  important — that  he  has  a  place  in  their  home 
and  their  hearts,  and  that  they  are  not  depriving 
him  or  punishing  him  because  they  dislike  him. 

Some  children  (not  all,  of  course)  are  much 
upset  upon  first  being  placed  in  a  new  home.  On 
the  surface  their  childish  grief  may  seem  to  last 
only  a  day  or  two.  But  it  should  not  be  misjudged 
for  that  reason,  nor  treated  lightly.  It  should  be 
handled  delicately,  with  appreciation  of  the  hurt 
which  the  child  may  be  hiding,  and  without  fear 
of  “spoiling”  him  during  those  first  few  difficult 
days. 

Experience  with  evacuated  children  in  England 
has  shown  that  often  it  is  not  so  much  the  fact  of 
separation  from  the  parents  which  upsets  the  child, 
as  the  way  in  which  the  separation  takes  place. 
Many  times  circumstances  make  it  impossible  to 
soften  the  shock  for  the  child.  But  sometimes  the 
shock  can  be  made  easier.  If  the  worker  sees  the 
child  before  placement  she  can  help  to  prepare  him 
for  what  to  expect. 

His  feelings  are  mixed.  The  child  may  be  feel¬ 
ing  two  opposite  kinds  of  emotion  at  the  same  time. 
For  example,  he  loves  his  own  parents,  but  he  may 
feel  some  resentment  against  them — resentment  of 
which  he  is  entirely  unaware — because  they  are 
not  taking  care  of  him  themselves  hut  have  put  him 
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among  strangers.  He  may,  without  realizing  it, 
transfer  to  the  foster  parents  some  of  the  confused 
feelings  he  has  experienced  about  his  own  parents. 
His  anger  may  be  directed  against  the  foster  parents, 
not  as  individuals,  but  as  symbols  of  the  depriva¬ 
tion  he  has  suffered  from  his  own  parents.  Then 
as  he  feels  a  growing  love  for  the  foster  parents, 
he  may  also  resent  them  because  they  are  not  his 
own  parents.  Perhaps  his  feelings  are  torn  between 
his  fondness  for  his  own  parents  and  his  fondness 
for  the  foster  parents.  This  conflict  is  likely  to  be 
increased  if  the  parents  and  the  foster  parents 
happen  to  differ  widely  in  what  they  expect  of  him, 
or  if  they  criticize  each  other,  or  disagree,  or  if  he 
feels  hurt  by  one  or  the  other.  A  child  needs  to 
feel  loyal.  And  he  does  not  always  find  it  easy  to 
sort  out  his  loyalties.  He  may  get  all  mixed  up  be¬ 
cause  one  of  his  families  does  things  one  way,  and 
the  other  does  them  another  way.  He  feels — again 
without  being  aware  of  it — that  if  he  goes  along 
with  one,  he  is  being  disloyal  to  the  other.  He  needs 
help  in  straightening  out  his  feelings. 

A  child  also  sometimes  has  mixed  feelings  about 
the  fact  that  he  is  living  in  a  boarding  home.  He 
may  feel  a  little  ashamed — and  then,  if  his  foster 
parents  are  kind  to  him,  he  may  be  ashamed  of  be¬ 
ing  ashamed.  He  may  feel  some  self-pity  and  some 
bewilderment.  Mixed  feelings,  which  the  child 
himself  cannot  understand,  will  make  him  uncom¬ 
fortable.  He  may  try  to  solve  his  problem  by  day 
dreams,  by  building  up  a  glorious  picture  of  his 
own  home,  by  letting  his  imagination  run  on  and 
on.  Worker  and  foster  parents  can  help  by  their 
understanding. 
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He  may  have  suffered  emotional  shock.  More 
than  other  children,  a  foster  child  is  likely  to  have 
had  some  disturbing  experiences.  The  very  fact 
that  it  has  been  necessary  for  him  to  be  placed 
outside  his  own  home  usually  means  that  there 
were  situations  at  home  which  were  bound  to  react 
unfavorably  on  him.  Perhaps  the  home  has  been 
unsatisfactory  since  his  infancy.  He  may  have  been 
handed  about  among  relatives,  neglected,  shamed; 
he  may  have  been  given  too  much  responsibility, 
inconsistent  discipline.  Perhaps  he  has  observed 
the  illness  or  death  of  a  parent,  the  breaking  up 
of  the  home — and  perhaps  he  has  observed  even 
harsher  situations,  such  as  quarrels,  the  mistreat¬ 
ment  of  a  parent  or  brother  or  sister,  alcoholism, 
or  desertion.  The  worker  and  the  foster  parents 
will  have  a  better  understanding  of  the  child’s 
present  needs  if  they  understand  not  only  what  his 
past  experiences  and  deprivations  have  been  but 
also  what  they  have  meant  to  him. 

There  are  certain  facts  about  children  which 
the  worker  will  wish  to  keep  in  mind  as  part  of  her 
own  background,  hut  which  she  will  not  wish  to 
discuss  with  the  foster  parents,  because  of  the  danger 
of  arousing  unnecessary  anxiety.  For  example, 
some  studies  have  shown  that  children  whose  in¬ 
fancy  has  been  spent  in  an  institution  are  inclined 
to  have  certain  types  of  behavior  problems  as  a 
result  of  this  experience.  In  general,  the  institution 
children  tend  to  show  problems  involving  the  overt 
expression  of  anxiety  (restlessness,  hyperactivity, 
inability  to  concentrate,  etc. )  and  the  overt  expres¬ 
sion  of  aggression  (temper  displays,  impudence, 
destructiveness,  failure  to  regard  privacy  rights, 
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antagonism  and  cruelty  without  cause,  etc. ) .  They 
also  show  longing  for  affection  and  response,  and 
for  the  close  personal  relationships  which  they 
have  missed  in  an  institution.  Children  with  earlier 
foster  home  experience,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
more  apt  to  have  problems  indicating  passive  anxi¬ 
ety  and  internal  conflicts. 

The  worker  might  consider  it  inadvisable  to  dis¬ 
cuss  with  the  foster  parents  such  points  as  these, 
lest  the  foster  parents  should  begin  to  see  behavior 
problems  where  none  exist,  or  should  attempt  too 
much  explanation  to  the  child.  But  if  the  worker 
is  aware  of  such  points,  it  will  help  her  to  interpret 
the  child’s  behavior  to  the  foster  parents.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  she  will  be  justified  in  pointing  out  that  a 
child  from  an  institution  is  apt  to  be  literally 
starved  for  love.  And  she  can  trace  back  some  of 
his  present  behavior  problems  to  their  origin  in  his 
past  experience. 

A  Youngster  Can  Be  Baffling 

Experience  tells  us  that  when  a  child  is  first 
placed  in  a  new  boarding  home,  it  is  not  at  all  un¬ 
usual  for  him  to  show  certain  behavior  problems — 
sometimes  fairly  serious  ones.  More  often  than  not, 
such  problems  are  only  temporary  (even  though 
“temporary”  sometimes  drags  on  for  what  seems 
like  a  long  time).  If  the  foster  parents  are  prepared 
for  some  problems,  they  may  take  them  less  seri¬ 
ously.  Instead  of  being  overwhelmed  and  fearing 
that  the  placement  is  a  failure,  they  will  be  more 
ready  to  plan  with  the  worker  ways  of  helping  the 
child. 
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He  may  show  problems ,  or  he  may  not.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  do  a  great  injustice  to  a  child  by  assuming 
that  he  is  going  to  have,  in  his  new  environment, 
the  same  difficulties  he  was  described  as  having  in 
some  other  environment.  Perhaps  his  previous  dif¬ 
ficulties  were  chiefly  due  to  his  relations  with  the 
very  person  who  has  described  him.  It  is  important 
not  to  “pigeonhole”  a  child — not  to  label  him. 

It  is  also  important  to  be  prepared  for  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  problems.  He  will  not  necessarily  have 
any.  But  he  may. 

He  may  seem  set  in  his  ways.  Perhaps  he  will 
hang  on  to  the  things  he  brought  from  home — even 
torn  and  dirty  things.  Perhaps  he  will  refuse  new 
things — and  new  ways  of  doing  things.  In  the 
young  child,  this  may  be  an  expression  of  his  tie 
to  his  own  home  and  his  desire  to  cling  to  memo¬ 
ries.  With  the  older  child  it  may  be  an  expression 
of  his  refusal  to  be  disloyal  to  his  own  home.  It 
may  also  be  a  sign  that  he  does  not  yet  feel  at  home 
with  his  new  family.  He  should  never  be  ridiculed 
or  forced. 

He  may  seem  indifferent.  If  he  does  not  talk 
about  the  things  that  one  would  expect  him  to  feel 
most  keenly  about,  this  does  not  mean  that  he  has 
forgotten  them.  The  time  may  come  when  he  can 
talk  about  them,  if  he  is  free  to  be  himself — or  it 
may  be  that  he  never  will  talk  about  them.  Some¬ 
times  a  child  is  unresponsive  because  he  has  had 
so  little  love  in  his  life.  If  he  has  never  received 
affection,  he  may  not  know  how  to  give  it  nor  even 
how  to  accept  it. 

He  may  show  almost  any  form  of  exaggerated 
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behavior.  Is  he  restless?  overactive?  inconsistent? 
Does  he  tell  tall  stories?  use  shocking  words?  eat 
poorly?  cry  a  lot?  Is  he  too  quiet?  too  mannerly? 
afraid  to  play  with  older  children?  Is  he  a  perfect 
little  angel — so  good  that  he  doesn’t  seem  human? 
(Look  out  for  a  reaction!)  Or  perhaps  he  is  de¬ 
manding,  jealous,  afraid  of  not  getting  his  share. 
He  may  be  constantly  carrying  a  chip  on  his 
shoulder.  All  of  these  are  signs  of  his  struggle  to 
adjust.  Minor  illnesses  may  be  another — frequent 
colds,  sore  throats,  slight  intestinal  disturbances, 
or  mysterious  upsets  which  require  a  doctor — these 
are  not  unusual.  If  the  foster  parents  are  prepared 
for  little  complications,  they  will  neither  take  them 
too  seriously  nor  pass  them  over  as  being  of  no 
consequence.  They  will  use  them  as  cues  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  kind  of  child  they  are  dealing  with,  and  to 
point  the  way  in  which  they  can  be  of  most  help 
to  him. 

He  may  show  some  really  troublesome  behavior. 
For  example  lying,  or  stealing,  or  running  away. 
These  sound  bad.  But  they  are  often  not  as  serious 
as  they  seem.  They  are  probably  only  a  passing 
phase — even  when  the  phase  seems  to  take  quite 
a  while  in  passing.  The  worker  will  help  the  foster 
parents  not  to  be  unduly  upset,  not  to  take  drastic 
steps  nor  use  strong  measures,  to  go  easy  on  the 
punishment.  The  important  thing  is  to  look  more 
closely  into  how  the  child  is  feeling,  and  to  figure 
out  why  he  is  behaving  this  way. 

Bedwetting  is  another  problem  common  among 
children  first  placed  out — in  fact  it  is  more  com¬ 
mon  among  all  children  than  is  usually  realized. 
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It  is  a  great  nuisance.  But  punishment  and  direct 
measures  rarely  help.  Bedwetting  may  go  back  to 
any  one  or  a  number  of  causes,  and  it  is  usually 
necessary  to  understand  the  child  quite  well  to 
know  why  he  does  it.  The  best  treatment  is  to  do 
all  the  things  that  make  him  feel  comfortable,  loved, 
and  wanted.  Above  all,  shame  and  ridicule  are  to 
be  avoided.  (These  are  never  good  ways  of  handling 
any  problem.)  He  should  have  enough  responsi¬ 
bility,  but  not  too  much.  And  he  should  he  able  to 
feel  that  the  adults  around  him  will  help  him,  and 
that  they  have  confidence  that  he  will  get  over  the 
habit. 

Sex  play  is  another  problem  which  often  troubles 
foster  parents.  Psychiatrists  tell  us  that  it,  too,  is 
far  more  common  among  all  children  than  many 
adults  realize.  It  is  often  a  sign  that  the  child  is 
disturbed  or  unhappy.  If  it  takes  the  form  of  play 
with  other  children,  it  may  sometimes  be  helped 
by  answering  the  child’s  questions  and  explaining 
that  certain  things  are  just  “not  done.”  If  it  takes 
the  form  of  playing  with  himself,  the  problem 
should  not  he  handled  directly,  but  an  effort  should 
be  made  to  see  that  the  child  has  more  satisfactions. 
In  rare  instances  it  may  be  serious  enough  to  re¬ 
quire  consultation  with  a  specialist.  In  most  cases, 
however,  the  foster  parents  can  handle  it  them¬ 
selves  if  they  do  not  become  unduly  anxious. 

Lying,  stealing,  truancy,  bedwetting — these  are 
among  the  more  common  problems  in  the  early  days 
of  placement.  They  will  probably  improve  as  the 
child  gradually  becomes  more  comfortable  in  his 
new  home. 
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Look  for  Deeper  Reasons 

“He  just  wants  attention.”  Or,  “He’s  trying  to 
get  your  goat.”  One  often  hears  remarks  like  this 
offered  as  an  “explanation”  of  annoying  behavior. 
Actually  they  “explain”  nothing — they  only  describe 
the  behavior.  The  true  explanation  comes  only 
with  an  understanding  of  why  the  child  demands 
so  much  attention,  or  why  he  wants  to  “get  your 
goat.”  Has  he  been  hurt  by  some  of  his  earlier  ex¬ 
periences,  and  is  he  trying  to  protect  himself  from 
further  hurts?  Is  he  afraid,  but  trying  to  cover  it 
up?  Is  he  confused,  bewildered?  Has  he  missed 
out  on  the  love  and  attention,  the  fundamental  emo¬ 
tional  satisfactions  which  all  children  must  have  in 
order  to  be  happy? 

Foster  children — even  more  than  other  children 
— are  likely  to  have  complicated  reasons  for  acting 
as  they  do.  They  cannot  always  see  with  adult  eyes 
the  reasons  which  made  placement  necessary.  They 
may,  quite  without  being  aware  of  it,  feel  as  if  their 
own  parents  had  let  them  down.  They  may  feel 
distrustful  of  all  parents,  perhaps  of  all  adults. 
The  worker  needs  constantly  to  be  aware  of  factors 
such  as  these  which  may  he  the  real  explanation  of 
difficult  behavior. 

A  Note  About  Fathers 

In  the  following  sections,  the  role  of  the  foster 
mother  is  stressed  more  than  that  of  foster  father. 
This  is  because  it  is  usually  the  foster  mother  who 
takes  care  of  the  child  most  of  the  time,  and  be¬ 
cause  usually  most  of  the  worker’s  contacts  are 
with  the  foster  mother.  The  foster  father,  how- 
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ever,  is  just  as  important  in  the  home  as  the  foster 
mother,  and  the  worker  should  let  the  family  know 
that  she  realizes  this.  Often  it  is  the  foster  father 
who  sets  the  entire  tone  of  the  home,  and  the  very 
fact  that  he  is  away  a  good  deal  gives  more  signifi¬ 
cance  to  the  time  he  is  in  the  home. 

The  same  is  true  where  the  child’s  own  father 
is  concerned.  His  feelings  may  be  just  as  important 
as  those  of  the  own  mother.  The  stress  placed  on 
the  role  of  mothers  throughout  this  pamphlet  is 
solely  a  matter  of  expedience,  and  does  not  repre¬ 
sent  lack  of  awareness  of  the  importance  of  fathers. 

How  Does  the  Own  Mother 
Feel  About  Placement? 

What  people  think  and  what  they  feel  are  not 
by  any  means  the  same  thing.  Thinking  and  feel¬ 
ing  constantly  interfere  with  each  other.  Our 
reason  tells  us  one  thing,  our  emotions  another.  If 
the  own  mother  at  times  seems  unreasonable  and 
makes  things  difficult,  it  will  help  to  stop  and  think 
what  her  deeper  feelings  may  be. 

Her  feelings  are  also  mixed.  For  instance,  sup¬ 
pose  she  feels  a  little  bit  guilty  because  she  has 
had  to  place  her  child  in  a  boarding  home.  Her 
judgment  tells  her  that  the  child  is  better  off.  Her 
feelings  tell  her  that  she  is  not  being  a  good  mother. 
So,  quite  without  realizing  it,  she  may  be  trying  to 
prove  to  herself  that  she  is  a  good  mother.  She 
may  look  around  for  things  to  criticize.  If  she  can 
find  a  few  details  of  which  she  disapproves,  it  will 
in  a  way  justify  her  as  a  good  mother.  She  can  think 
“I  would  never  let  that  happen.”  She  will  try  to 
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convince  herself  that  she  would  have  been  a  better 
parent  than  the  foster  mother  if  only  she  had  had 
the  chance.  If  the  own  mother  finds  fault,  the  foster 
mother  will  feel  hurt.  The  worker  can  help  the 
foster  mother  realize  how  natural  it  is  for  the  own 
mother  to  feel  as  she  does,  and  help  the  foster 
mother  to  accept  a  certain  amount  of  criticism. 

The  way  the  child  acts  may  increase  the  own 
mother’s  conflicts.  Suppose  he  makes  a  terrible 
scene  every  time  she  leaves  after  visiting  him.  She 
will  want  to  stay  away  to  spare  the  child,  but  she 
will  he  all  the  more  eager  to  come  again  to  re¬ 
assure  herself.  Or  suppose  the  child  acts  indiffer¬ 
ent.  This  may  make  her  feel  worse.  She  will  fear 
that  she  is  losing  his  love.  She  will  feel  hurt, 
jealous.  She  may  think  that  the  foster  family  is 
“trying  to  turn  him  against  her.”  She  will  be  torn 
between  her  feelings  of  relief  and  satisfaction  that 
the  child  is  getting  along  so  well,  and  her  wish  that 
things  were  not  quite  so  smooth,  in  order  to  prove 
that  she  is  still  needed.  Some  of  this  confusion  may 
cause  her  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  youngster — 
perhaps  shower  him  with  affection  one  moment, 
and  scold  and  nag  the  next,  or  visit  constantly 
for  a  while,  and  then  irregularly  or  not  at  all. 

She  is  not  always  aware  of  her  own  feelings. 
None  of  us  are  always  aware  of  our  own  feelings. 
The  own  mother  may  not  realize  that  she  feels  a 
certain  amount  of  “guilt.”  She  may  push  down  her 
fears  of  losing  the  child’s  love.  She  may  never  rea¬ 
lize  that  she  is  actually  jealous  of  the  foster  mother, 
who  has  a  home  of  her  own.  And  yet  any  or  all 
of  these  feelings  may  be  present,  and  if  they  are 
they  will  cause  complications. 
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A  Word  About  the  Foster  Mother’s  Feelings 

Often  the  most  difficult  idea  for  a  foster  mother 
to  accept  is  the  realization  that  no  matter  how  fond 
she  becomes  of  a  foster  child,  he  can  never  be  her 
own.  This  is  another  point  on  which  reason  and 
emotion  do  not  always  agree.  She  may  argue  and 
reason  with  herself,  tell  herself  that  she  knew  from 
the  beginning  that  he  was  someone  else’s  child,  hut 
her  feelings  sometimes  get  the  better  of  her.  She 
may  feel  hurt  if  the  child  does  not  accept  her  com¬ 
pletely,  and  she  may  feel  resentment  against  the 
own  mother  for  her  claim  on  him. 

This  is  how  one  foster  mother  expressed  it.  She 
described  a  heart  to  heart  talk  with  her  foster  son, 
and  then  said: 

“We  both  learned  something.  Joey  began  to  under¬ 
stand  better  why  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  live  in  a 
foster  family  where  he  could  get  proper  care  until  his 
own  mother  got  well.  And  I — I  learned  that  I  could 
never  be  a  real  mother  to  Joey — that  I  could  never  take 
the  place  of  his  own  mother  in  his  heart.  But  I  could 
be  his  good  friend  and  advisor. 

“After  that  night  I  stopped  trying  to  be  a  mother  to 
him.  It  wasn’t  easy  for  me,  but  gradually  I  realized  that 
I  could  never  really  own  Joey,  that  I  had  only  borrowed 
him  for  a  while.” 

Caring  for  a  foster  child  just  cannot  be  the  same 
as  caring  for  one’s  own.  There  is  not  the  security 
of  blood  ties,  and  of  ownership,  either  legal  or 
psychological.  The  child’s  love — instead  of  being 
taken  for  granted  as  it  can  be  in  his  own  home — 
must  be  waited  for  and  won,  often  against  his  will 
and  that  of  his  parents.  Unless  he  is  a  tiny  infant, 
he  comes  with  many  habits  already  well  established, 
and  a  personality  which  one  must  strive  to  get  ac- 
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quainted  with  and  understand.  The  foster  mother 
must  face  these  facts  realistically  if  she  is  to  suc¬ 
ceed  as  a  constructive — and  not  a  confusing — force 
in  the  child’s  life. 

The  foster  mother  may  feel  a  little  hurt  if  the 
child  does  not  at  once  seem  joyous  and  happy  in 
his  new  home — if  he  seems  ill  at  ease,  or  does  not 
appear  to  appreciate  his  new  opportunities.  It  may 
help  to  remind  her  that  taking  a  child  to  a  new 
home  is  like  transplanting  a  flower  or  a  plant.  Per¬ 
haps  the  soil  is  better,  and  there  is  more  sun,  and 
the  entire  location  is  more  suitable — but  even  so, 
the  plant  is  likely  to  droop  for  a  few  days  until 
the  roots  take  hold.  So  it  is  with  a  child  who  is 
transplanted. 

Still  another  feeling  which  the  foster  mother 
may  have,  without  ever  having  stopped  to  analyze 
it,  is  one  of  slight  scorn  for  any  mother  who  places 
her  child  out  to  board.  She  may  think  that  if  the 
mother  cared  enough  for  the  child,  she  would  some¬ 
how  manage  to  keep  him  with  her.  This  too  is  an 
attitude  which  is  quickly  conveyed  to  the  child. 
The  complications  it  is  likely  to  cause  in  his  feel¬ 
ings  are  obvious.  If  the  worker  becomes  aware  that 
the  foster  mother  has  such  a  feeling,  it  would  he 
well  to  discuss  it.  It  will  also  help  the  foster  mother 
to  feel  more  tolerant  if  she  stops  to  think  that  this 
situation  is  not  of  the  mother’s  own  choosing.  Per¬ 
haps  the  foster  mother  thinks  that  she  herself 
would  have  chosen  some  other  solution,  but  she 
cannot  get  around  the  fact  that  whatever  is  the 
reason  for  the  placement,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  own  mother  placement  must  represent  mak¬ 
ing  the  best  of  a  bad  situation. 
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Possibly  too  the  foster  mother  will  think  that  the 
own  mother  is  not  a  very  “good”  mother.  If  the 
child  is  allowed  to  sense  this  attitude  on  the  part 
of  the  foster  mother,  it  is  likely  to  cause  conflict  in 
his  feelings,  because  he  will  resent  the  implied  criti¬ 
cism  of  his  own  mother  no  matter  how  well  justified 
it  is. 

If  the  foster  mother  is  inclined  to  be  critical  of 
the  own  mother,  the  worker  may  wish  to  point  out 
that  the  own  mother  is  the  kind  of  person  she  is 
because  of  her  life  experiences — just  as  the  foster 
mother  is  the  kind  of  person  she  is  because  of  her 
life  experiences.  The  foster  mother  has  the  oppor¬ 
tunity,  at  least  to  a  certain  extent,  to  manipulate 
the  life  experiences  of  the  child  in  her  care  so  that 
he  will  turn  out  to  be  the  kind  of  adult  she  can 
admire.  Such  a  task  is  one  to  be  undertaken  with 
humility. 

When  the  Two  Mothers 
Understand  Each  Other 

Certain  conflicting  cross  currents  between  the 
mother  and  foster  mother  are  inevitable.  These 
will  be  decreased  if  the  mother  and  foster  mother 
understand  themselves  and  each  other.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  each  one  needs  to  understand  how  natural 
it  is  for  the  other  to  feel  possessive  of  the  child — 
that  is,  to  feel  that  the  child  is  part  of  her  and  that 
she  is  responsible  for  his  well-being.  And  each  one 
needs  to  realize  that  actually  she  would  not  want 
it  to  be  any  other  way.  Certainly  it  is  desirable  that 
the  mother  retain  her  feelings  of  possessiveness  to¬ 
wards  the  child.  If  she  did  not  it  would  he  an 
evidence  of  a  poor  relationship  between  the  two. 
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and  the  child  would  be  the  one  to  suffer.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  desirable  for  the  foster  mother  to 
feel  at  least  a  certain  amount  of  possessiveness,  be¬ 
cause  that  goes  along  with  the  feeling  of  genuine 
affection.  If  she  did  not  feel  somewhat  possessive, 
it  would  probably  mean  that  she  had  no  real  warmth 
for  the  child.  She  would  be  cold,  unresponsive, 
indifferent.  Without  real  love  for  the  child — and 
the  accompanying  possessiveness — she  would  find 
him  only  a  burden,  and  would  either  not  be  willing 
to  put  up  with  the  extra  work  and  nuisance,  or 
would  do  it  solely  for  the  money.  The  own  mother 
would  not  want  that  to  be  the  situation.  And  so 
if  each  one  realizes  that  the  other’s  possessiveness, 
though  perhaps  irritating  at  times,  is  part  of  the 
picture  and  fundamentally  desirable,  each  will  be 
less  likely  to  resent  it. 

Occasionally  difficulties  may  develop  if  the  child 
tries  to  play  the  mother  and  foster  mother  against 
each  other  for  his  own  advantage.  The  mother  and 
foster  mother  should  be  aware  of  such  a  situation 
and  avoid  letting  antagonism  grow  up  between  them. 
They  will  need  to  stand  together — not  against  the 
child,  and  not  to  protect  themselves — hut  to  work 
out  their  mutual  problem  for  the  best  welfare  of 
the  child. 

Sometimes  the  mother  and  foster  mother  expect 
things  from  each  other  which  neither  is  willing  to 
give.  The  foster  mother,  for  example,  may  expect 
the  mother  to  take  the  child  out  part  of  the  time 
to  relieve  her.  The  mother  may  resent  this.  Or  the 
mother  may  be  looking  to  the  foster  mother  as  a 
kind  of  mother-person  for  herself,  someone  who 
will  take  an  interest  in  her,  help  her.  The  foster 
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mother  may  neither  understand  nor  wish  to  encour¬ 
age  any  such  feelings  of  dependency.  It  is  important 
for  the  responsibilities  of  each  family  to  he  clearly 
understood  from  the  beginning. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  the  own  mother  to  give  the 
foster  mother  a  great  deal  of  information  about  the 
family  in  their  first  contacts,  and  then  regret  it  later. 
The  foster  mother  may  be  friendly  and  sympathetic, 
and  try  to  draw  out  the  own  mother.  Hearing  only 
the  own  mother’s  side  of  the  story,  the  foster  mother 
may  pass  judgment  on  certain  members  of  the 
family — judgment  which  she  will  possibly  revise 
later.  Actually  it  will  make  for  a  better  relation¬ 
ship  if  the  foster  mother  discourages  too  many  con¬ 
fidences.  In  any  event  it  is  essential  for  the  foster 
mother  to  hold  in  strictest  confidence  whatever  the 
mother  does  tell  her,  and  reserve  judgment  as  much 
as  she  can. 

The  Rest  of  the  Family  Are  Important 

Families  sometimes  think  that  it  would  be  fine 
to  have  a  foster  child  as  a  “companion”  to  their 
own,  but  they  fail  to  take  into  consideration  the 
rivalry  that  is  usually  involved.  They  assume  that 
because  they  want  another  child,  the  child  they 
already  have  will  also  want  him.  They  may  say  to 
the  first  child,  “Wouldn’t  you  like  a  little  brother?” 
and  he  will  probably  say,  “Yes.”  Perhaps  the  child 
does  in  a  way  want  another  brother  or  sister,  and 
perhaps  the  two  of  them  will  be  companionable. 
But  even  so  there  is  likely  to  be  a  certain  amount 
of  jealousy.  This  is  natural  and  to  be  expected. 
Any  newcomer  usurps  some  of  the  rights  and  privi- 
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leges  of  the  first  child.  Any  newcomer  is  regarded 
as  a  rival.  If  parents  are  prepared  for  some  jeal¬ 
ousy,  they  will  be  better  able  to  prevent  it.  One 
important  measure  in  prevention  is  to  be  sure  that 
all  members  of  the  family  are  consulted  before  de¬ 
ciding  to  take  another  child,  and  that  all  enter  into 
the  planning  for  the  child. 

One  member  of  a  family  who  does  not  approve 
of  the  new  child  can  make  things  so  uncomfortable 
for  him  that  he  never  feels  really  at  home.  It  is  a 
wise  precaution  to  make  sure  that  taking  a  foster 
child  is  a  family-plan,  not  just  a  mother-plan. 

Teacher,  School  and  Neighborhood 
Are  Important,  Too 

Once  in  a  while  it  will  happen  that  the  school 
is  not  very  friendly  to  foster  children.  The  teachers 
may  look  upon  foster  children  as  “different.”  And 
to  some  people  “different”  means  “undesirable.” 
Perhaps  the  teachers  have  had  unfortunate  experi¬ 
ences  with  some  foster  children,  and  so  anticipate 
trouble  with  all  such  children.  They  may  even  say 
to  the  foster  mother,  “Why  do  you  keep  this  child? 
He  should  he  in  an  institution.” 

There  are  usually  reasons  for  this  attitude  on  the 
part  of  the  school.  As  has  been  mentioned  before, 
because  of  their  life  experiences,  foster  children  as 
a  group  are  likely  to  have  more  problems  than 
other  children,  and  therefore  as  a  group  they  may 
possibly  cause  more  trouble.  Obviously  they  come 
from  homes  that  are  broken  either  temporarily  or 
permanently,  or  else  the  children  would  not  he 
placed  out.  And  it  is  well  known  that  children 
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from  broken  homes  are  at  a  disadvantage  in  many 
ways.  They  have  often  been  knocked  around  from 
pillar  to  post  before  they  were  settled  in  their  pres¬ 
ent  boarding  home.  And  they  have  often  been 
“deprived”  children — that  is  deprived  both  of  ma¬ 
terial  privileges  and  of  the  affection  and  security 
which  is  their  due.  The  teachers  may  not  know 
these  things,  or  knowing  them,  may  not  have  stopped 
to  think  about  the  relation  between  these  experi¬ 
ences  of  the  child  and  his  behavior  in  school.  They 
also  may  not  have  stopped  to  think  about  how  dis¬ 
turbing  it  is  for  a  child  to  be  in  a  completely  new 
environment — a  new  home  and  a  new  school  all  at 
once. 

Here  is  the  point  where  both  the  foster  family 
and  the  worker  can  play  one  of  their  most  im¬ 
portant  roles :  the  role  of  interpreter.  If  the  foster 
mother,  or  the  worker — or  possibly  both — will  go 
to  talk  with  the  teacher  and  principal,  they  can 
explain  something  about  the  child,  why  he  is  as  he 
is,  and  what  they  are  trying  to  do  for  him.  They 
can  work  with  the  school  to  try  to  make  it  a  more 
constructive  experience  for  the  child.  The  school 
will  appreciate  their  interest  in  the  child  and  their 
understanding  of  the  school’s  problems. 

Occasionally  persons  in  the  community,  too,  may 
be  a  little  resentful  of  the  idea  of  a  “boarding 
child.”  As  with  the  school  this  usually  goes  hack 
to  lack  of  understanding  on  their  part.  They  may 
in  their  own  minds  associate  “foster  child”  with 
the  idea  of  either  illegitimacy  or  poverty,  and  they 
may  he  thinking  that  such  children  are  “no  good.” 
Here  again  the  worker’s  and  the  foster  parents’ 
role  is  that  of  interpreter.  They  can  make  it  clear 
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that  many  foster  children  come  from  homes  just 
as  fine  as  those  of  the  community  in  which  they 
are  now  living,  but  that  their  homes  have  been 
broken  by  misfortune.  Or  if  the  child  has  perhaps 
come  from  an  inferior  home,  foster  parents  and 
worker  will,  by  what  they  say  and  do,  convey  to 
others  their  conviction  that  who  a  child’s  parents 
were,  or  what  the  parents’  incomes  were,  have  little 
to  do  with  the  potential  value  of  that  child  as  a 
citizen.  When  foster  parents  and  worker  respect 
the  child  they  will  not  need  to  apologize  for  him, 
and  others  will  respect  him  too. 

There  Are  No  Rules  to  Cover  These  Points 

Certain  problems  which  arise  are  so  much  part 
and  parcel  of  the  whole  situation  that  it  is  hard  to 
make  suggestions  about  them.  Their  solution  will 
depend  on  the  interrelations  of  all  the  people  con¬ 
cerned. 

What  should  the  child  call  the  foster  mother? 
He  should  call  her  what  he  wants  to  call  her,  and 
not  what  some  one  else  tells  him.  Sometimes  both 
the  own  mother  and  the  foster  mother  have  ideas 
about  this  which  do  not  satisfy  the  youngster.  If 
he  does  not  know  what  he  wants  to  call  the  foster 
mother,  he  should  be  helped  to  make  up  his  mind, 
and  not  be  told  flatly  one  thing  or  another.  Usually 
the  matter  should  be  discussed  before  or  at  the  time 
of  placement. 

How  often  should  the  own  family  visit?  Al¬ 
though  there  are  different  practices  with  respect  to 
this  question,  authorities  are  coming  more  and 
more  to  realize  the  importance  to  children  of  know- 
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ing  at  the  time  they  are  placed  out  that  they  are 
not  losing  their  own  parents.  Plans  and  explana¬ 
tions  should  be  made  in  advance  to  bring  this  re¬ 
assurance  to  them.  Some  agencies  consider  it  advis¬ 
able  to  encourage  visits  by  the  child’s  family  even 
if  the  visits  are  definitely  disturbing  at  first.  They 
admit  that  the  child  may  be  temporarily  upset,  but 
they  feel  that  in  the  long  run  his  adjustment  will 
be  better  because  the  shock  of  separation  has  not 
been  so  great.  They  also  believe  that  the  own  family 
will  be  better  satisfied  if  they  are  encouraged  to 
visit  freely. 

Other  agencies  think  that  the  child  makes  a  better 
adjustment  if  he  sees  his  own  family  infrequently 
at  first. 

In  any  event  it  is  well  to  plan  ahead  with  both 
families  so  that  the  child  knows  how  often  to  expect 
his  own  family.  If  the  own  family  inclines  to  visit 
less  often  than  appears  desirable  for  the  child’s 
sake,  the  worker  or  foster  mother  might  encourage 
them  privately  to  come  more  often.  It  is  very  im¬ 
portant  however  not  to  express  criticism  of  them  in 
the  child’s  presence  for  failing  to  come  often 
enough. 

Avoiding  Friction  and  Hurt  Feelings 

Experience  tells  us  that  certain  things  which 
sometimes  result  in  injured  feelings  are  fairly 
easily  avoided  by  a  little  thoughtfulness.  Here  are 
a  few  pointers  which  the  worker  can  suggest  to 
foster  parents: 

Criticism  of  parents.  Anything  which  causes  di¬ 
vided  loyalties  is  a  potential  source  of  trouble. 
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Criticizing  his  own  parents  or  even  the  parents  of 
his  friends  will  make  the  child  think  less,  not  more, 
of  the  foster  parents.  It  may  make  him  turn  against 
the  foster  parents  completely.  One  hoy  of  13  was 
expressing  this  idea  when  he  said  that  he  ran  away 
“because  I  didn’t  like  the  way  my  foster  mother 
talked  about  that  other  boy’s  mother.” 

Discussion  of  money.  If  the  parents  do  not  pay 
enough — if  they  are  late  in  paying — if  they 
squander  their  money — just  don’t  talk  about  it  in 
front  of  the  child.  There  are  at  least  three  reasons, 
all  very  important:  first,  it  is  a  criticism  of  the 
parents — and  the  reasons  for  avoiding  that  are 
clear;  second,  it  is  likely  to  give  the  child  the  im¬ 
pression  that  his  parents  do  not  care  enough  for 
him  to  pay  his  keep ;  and,  third,  it  is  also  likely  to 
give  him  the  impression  that  the  reason  the  foster 
parents  have  taken  him  is  to  have  the  money. 

Threats.  “I’ll  send  you  hack  home” — “I’ll  tell 
your  father” — “I’ll  tell  the  agency” — “They’ll  take 
you  away  from  me  if  you’re  not  a  good  hoy.”  These 
are  threats  which  are  uttered  only  too  easily  in 
moments  of  irritation  or  defeat.  The  child  may 
appear  to  be  unaffected,  but  such  threats  leave  an 
impression,  often  a  painful  one.  He  has  already 
lost  one  home  (or  more)  and  now  he  is  being 
threatened  with  losing  another  one.  Anything 
which  undermines  his  security  is  destructive  for 
him  in  the  long  run. 

Favoritism.  Since  the  one  need  most  important 
of  all  to  the  foster  child  is  the  need  to  belong,  he 
is  likely  to  be  even  more  sensitive  than  other  chil¬ 
dren  to  any  sign  that  another  child  in  the  family 
is  more  favored  than  he.  It  may  be  necessary  to 
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go  a  good  deal  out  of  one’s  way  to  make  sure  not 
only  that  the  foster  child  actually  is  not  discrimi¬ 
nated  against,  but  also  that  he  does  not  feel  dis¬ 
criminated  against. 

Standards.  Homes  vary  widely  in  what  they  ex¬ 
pect  of  a  child  with  regard  to  table  manners,  lan¬ 
guage,  and  the  like.  Manners  which  seem  gross  and 
crude  in  one  home  may  be  taken  for  granted  in 
another.  Language  which  is  shocking  to  one  family 
may  have  quite  a  different  meaning  in  another 
family.  Before  you  reprimand  a  child,  be  sure  you 
understand  what  has  been  expected  of  him  before. 
Don’t  scold.  Don’t  nag.  Help  him  to  absorb  the 
new  standards  gradually. 


Some  Hints  to  Smooth  the  Road 

Foster  parents  will  work  out  for  themselves  many 
ways  of  making  matters  run  easier.  Here  are  a  few 
which  the  worker  can  recommend  to  start  with: 

Pay  attention  to  how  the  child  is  received.  This 
may  affect  his  attitude  throughout  his  stay.  He  is 
going  to  be  afraid  whether  he  shows  it  or  not.  Make 
him  welcome.  Don’t  rush  him  into  showing  re¬ 
sponse.  This  may  he  a  moment  of  greater  emotional 
stress  for  him  than  he  shows. 

Receive  him  quietly.  It  may  be  a  temptation  to 
have  the  neighbors  and  friends  come  in  the  first 
day  to  celebrate  his  arrival.  Spare  him!  He  may 
already  be  self-conscious  and  confused.  Do  not  put 
these  extra  social  demands  on  him.  Settle  down  to 
regular  routine  as  quickly  as  possible.  Have  the 
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celebration  later — on  an  anniversary  of  bis  arrival, 
perhaps,  or  a  birthday  or  a  holiday. 

Respect  his  feelings  for  the  past.  Don't  probe 
into  it  if  be  prefers  not  to.  Don’t  close  the  door  on 
it  if  he  wants  to  keep  it  open.  If  he  wants  to  talk, 
let  him.  Accept  the  fact  that  his  past  has  been 
different. 

Respect  his  loyalty  to  his  own  home.  His  own 
parents  are  important  to  him  even  if  you  may  not 
approve  of  them.  Don’t  try  to  take  their  place  in 
his  heart. 

Avoid  frustrations  when  possible.  Everything  we 
have  learned  about  children  in  recent  years  has 
emphasized  the  importance  of  sparing  them  expe¬ 
riences  which  make  them  feel  unloved,  deprived, 
lonely,  at  an  early  age.  Later  they  have  to  learn  to 
take  it.  But  when  they  are  little,  protect  them  from 
such  experiences  if  you  can. 

Use  household  tasks  constructively.  Give  him 
responsibilities  in  line  with  his  age,  not  too  many, 
not  too  few.  See  that  he  gets  recognition  for  carry¬ 
ing  them  out. 

Let  him  have  his  prized  possessions  and  a  place 
to  keep  them. 

Provide  him  with  clothes  like  those  of  the  other 
children ,  or  have  it  clearly  understood  that  the  own 
parents  will  provide  them.  This  is  especially  im¬ 
portant  for  foster  children. 

Give  him  a  small  allowance.  This  teaches  respon¬ 
sibility  and  gives  dignity. 

Point  out  to  other  members  of  the  family  little 
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things  they  can  do  to  help  him  feel  more  comfort¬ 
able. 

Avoid  stressing  orderliness  and  obedience  for 
their  own  sake.  Untidiness  and  disobedience  in 
small  matters  are  often  inconvenient  and  annoying, 
but  usually  not  so  important  as  a  number  of  other 
traits  which  give  evidence  of  emotional  maladjust¬ 
ment. 

Answer  his  questions  truthfully.  Talk  frankly 
with  him. 

Avoid  threats ,  especially  those  which  undermine 
his  security. 

Use  punishment  sparingly.  Punishment  fre¬ 
quently  defeats  its  own  ends.  It  is  not  the  same  as 
“discipline.”  The  purpose  of  discipline  is  to  teach 
the  individual  to  discipline  himself.  Punishment 
rarely  does  this.  Constructive  discipline  makes 
punishment  less  often  necessary. 

Don't  push  him  beyond  his  capacity.  Help  him 
to  find  the  true  level  of  his  ability.  If  he  is  retarded, 
accept  his  limitations.  Give  him  other  satisfactions 
to  make  up  for  those  he  cannot  have. 

Expect  occasional  problems.  Try  to  give  them 
their  proper  weight.  Do  not  minimize  the  really 
serious  ones.  Do  not  worry  over  the  trivial  ones. 
A  good  hook  on  child  care  will  help  you  to  know 
what  to  expect  and  how  to  handle  difficult  situations 
constructively. 
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